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canvas, and, wrapping a blanket round his bare legs,
quietly strolled away to the Y.M.C.A. where he fell
asleep as if nothing unusual had occurred. He was
generally to be seen with a large envelope filled with
manuscripts. He was always writing, and seemed
quite unconscious of a paper shortage. Men stared
at his minute caligraphy with considerable interest,
and asked Brown if it really were handwriting or the
performance of a highly trained electric needle.
Notwithstanding Brown's peculiarities he was popular,
and probably the best known man in Camp.

Brown had an extraordinary love for the country.
He would go swinging through the gates immediately
after dinner, and he did not hand in his pass at the
Police Tent until 10.80 p.m. He went quietjy to bed
in the dark, and if there were any men awake in the
tent they would invariably see the glow of his pipe.

After a week of uninterrupted rain there followed
a day when there were many patches of blue in the
sky. The wind was in the west, and there was an
opalescent mist over Dartmoor. Brown could see the
Moor from the P. T. field, and when he saw the tors
bathed in autumn sunshine he wanted to shout for
joy. During the morning he worked absent-mindedly
at what was known as the cinder fatigue.  He
wasn^ thinking about cinders. He was thinking of
Dartmoor, and longing for the time when he could
draw his pass and feel the Moor road beneath his
feet.